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of God.’ But it cannot be denied, that a pe- 
culiar subjection is in the scriptures required 


mitting yourselves one to another in the fear | posed to insinuate reproof; and, therefore, for 
ihis sake no Jess than your own, be careful that 
‘no offence is unnecessarily given to it. But, 
of the wife—not indeed the submission of slaves! after all, he will be more anxious about the 
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ADVICE TO MARRIED WOMEN. 


all are founded in reason, and all are designed 
to promote both individual and social welfare. 
In the regulation has God acted partially? Has 
he sacrificed the happiness of the woman to the 
dignity of man? Has he not equally regarded 
the wife, the children, and the connections? 
In all communities whether more or less ex- 
tensive, there can be no happiness without 
peace, no peace without order, no order with- 
out subordination, no subordination without 
subjection. Perpetual strife would originate 
from equality, or contested superiority. Num- 
berless contentions would arise, from diversity 
of views, from difference of temper, and per- 
verse adherence to opposite plans, destroying 
the harmony and tranquillity of families. The 
“It is an opinion which I have long enter-| only method by which these disorders can be 
tained, that a good husband generally has a| either precluded or removed, is by establishing 
good wife; because, when he acts his part|pre-emimence and authority, and enjoining 
with propriety and tenderness, the female|submission and acquiescence and obedience. 
heart, possessing such a responsive quality, is|'This being indispensably necessary, the only 
incapable of withstanding his attractive and | question is, where shall the power of decision 
subduing influence, unless she does violence | he lodged ? 

to her own feelings. But as the best of men 
are but men at the best ; as they have shades|the divine will, the scriptures assign this pre- 
of imperfection obscuring the lustre of their| rogative to the man. 

most brilliant virtues; and often, even in the| “1 have too often seen the ardent and un- 
retirement of placid home, feel the vibrations! disguised attachment of the early days of ma- 
of those shocks which have been given to their| trimonial life gradually subside into cool indif- 
passions when encountering the storms of the | ference, till at length an adverse passion has 
world ; there is ample scope given to the wife set ia, threatening the total extinction of every 
for the exercise of her moral powers, in so/spark of affection. An evil of such a destruc- 


Several weeks since we mentioned having 
received a specimen sheet of the Religious 
Souvenir, for 1834, to be issued by Key and 
Biddie of this city. The volume has since 
been published, and in respect to paper, print- 
ing, binding, &c. it fully sustains the promise 
given, entitling it to a place among the most 
perfect samples of the book-making art in this 
country. ‘The contents consist of thirty arti- 
cles, equally divided between verse and prose, 
and all of them decidedly of religious and mo- 
ral tendency. We select for the present oc- 
casion, part of one with the title * A word to 
a new!y married lady.” 





shaping her interrogations and replies as to|tive character does not take its rise in any of 


prevent any jarring discord disturbing the har-| those ebullitions of feeling to which the most 
mony of their domestic quietude. An intelli-| placid, as well as the more turbulent, are oc- 
gent author, when addressing wives, says :|casionally exposed, but may be attributed to 
* Nothing will increase your influence, and se-| negligence—the cherishing of an unaccommo- 
cure your usefulness, more than being in| dating disposition. 1 am not disposed to in- 
subjection to your own husbands.’ This must, | sinuate that wives are exclusively to blame for 
doubtless, be limited and qualified. If the|this declension of attachment, but I would 
cemands of a husband oppose the will cf God, | urge you to be on your guard, lest what has 
you are pre-engaged by a law of universal | destroyed the bliss of others may mar your 
operation, and ‘ought to obey God rather than| own. 
man.’ 
80 easy to furnish exceptions. ‘Therefore, as|of your husband which you have acquired — 
the church is subject unto Christ, so let the| do not neglect yourself. Your person is pre- 
wives be to their own husbands in every|cious in his sight; never let it be disfigured 


thing.’ by the appearance of negligence. 
“There is a general rule, the spirit of which 


; woman as well as of the man. 
ithe most valuable treasure her husband pos- 


| sesses on earth; there his attachment has taken 
of the determinations of God are capricious:|deep root; but it requires attention on her 


“ From many considerations, expressive of| fied ? 
edifieth.’ 


If you wish to retain, as a permanent! of the temper. 


In other cases, perhaps, it will not be| possession, that ascendancy over the affections | cation, in family connection, is inconceivable. 


would easily settle every relative claim : ‘Sub- 


|terior condition of the casket in which it is de- 
more of equality in it; accords with the idea} posited. 


The mind is the standard of the 
Her heart is 


part to nourish it, to protect it, to perpetuate 
it. If you suppose that his affection will be 
sustained in its vigour by the charm of exte- 
rior accomplishments, you may live to deplore 
the fatal mistake. 

“The apostle, when addressing wives upon 
this delicate question, says, *‘ When adorning, 
let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting 
the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting 
on of apparel; but let it be the hidden man of 
the heart; in that which is not corruptible, 
even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price.” 
‘He would teach women,’ says the intelligent 
author already quoted, ‘ that they have souls; 
that they are made capable of greater beauty 
than the body yields; that they ought to adorn 
the mind; that their endeavours to decorate 
their persons should be infinitely surpassed by 
their attention to intellectual accomplishments; 
that they should be ambitious of moral endow- 
ments, and above all things, pay an attention to 
the heart!’ For what are talents unsancti- 
‘Knowledge puffeth up, but charity 

What are notions the most sublime, 
and sentiments the most admired, if the dispo- 


sition be not under the bias of religion? How 


defective will the whole figure appear, without 
‘the ornament of a MEEK AND QUIET sprRIT?’ 
What so unsightly, so odious,as a discontent- 
ed, fretful, foaming, boisterous, scolding wo- 
man? * A continual dropping ina rainy day 
and a contentious woman are alike.’ ‘It is 
betier to dwell in the corner of a house top 
than with a brawling woman in a wide house.’ 
‘It is better to dwell in the wilderness than 
with a contentious and an angry woman. 
Whoso hideth her, hideth the wind, and the 
ointment of his right hand, that bewrayeth it- 
self.” The Graces were femnales:—so were 
the Furies too. Much depends on the culti- 
vation of the mind; more on the regulation 
The necessity of this qualifi- 


In managing the concerns of a household. 
how many things will perpetually arise to dis- 
appoint, to ruffle, to unhinge, to vex, to pro- 
voke! ‘They require the command of temper. 


“He may have a more exquisite taste for) And there are wives who in ‘ patience possess 
neatness than he can state, without being pees souls;’ who can feel but retain their com- 
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posure.; who can calmly remonstrate, but not| ability of your husband to meet the expense! carriage having the entré, or right to the pri- 
insist; who can yield and accommodate; who! which it necessarily involves. He may pre-|vate entrance, | went through St. James’s 
are ‘not easily provoked, but easily entreat-| fer the calm of your society to the bustle of a| Park, and got to Carlton House by the paved 
ed;’ who are disposed rather to endure than| promiscuous or even a select company, and if| way, through the gardens. Even this approach 
complain; and to suffer in secret, rather than|so, he ought to have it. Or if prudential rea-| was already filled. I was set down at a side 
disturb others with their grief. sons should urge him to withdraw from the|door, where stood servants in the prince’s 

Will my fair readers, then, suffer me to re-| circles of intimacy in which you have been in|livery. Gaining the hall, persons were seen 
commend this exchange, this preference of| the habit of moving, you should not press him|in various costumes. Among them were yeo- 
decoration ? Like the king's daughter, ‘ be all | not to doit. Andasit devolves on you to use| men of the guard with halberts in their hands; 
glorious within!’ Let the Bible be the mirror|the utmost degree of discretion in the manage-| they had velvet hats with wreaths round them, 
at which you dress; and while others are|ment of your department of household econo-|and rosettes in their shoes. From the court 
weightily engaged in catching a fashion, or ad-| my, cautiously avoid a!l unnecessary expendi-|yard, which opened through the columns of a 
justing a curl, let the object of your cultiva-|ture in articles of dress, furniture and con-|fine portico, bands of music were heard. Car- 
tion be the understanding, the memory, the| sumption: as it will be found more difficult to|riages, as in a stream, were approaching by 
will, the affections, the conscience. Let nojcurtail the habits of extravagance than to)this access through the double gates that sépa- 
part of this internal creation be unadorned: | guard against theiradoption. Be attentive to| rated the royal residence from the street. The 
let it sparkle with the diamonds of wisdom, of the little regulations he may wish to have ob-|company arriving by this access, entered 
prudence, of humility, of gentleness. ‘These| served, and then there will be less danger of|through the portico, and turned off to the 
ornaments alone will confer dignity, and pre-|ever having your mutual tranquillity disturbed|right. I went to the left, through a vestibule, 


pare for usefulness. If destitute of these, can} by any contentions on graver questions of ad-| leading to other rooms, into which none went 
you imagine it possible to obtain real, durable | justment.”’ but those having the entré. These consisted 















































regard? Need you be told, that these skin- <== of cabinet ministers, the diplomatic corps, per- 
deep perfections, these exterior, senseless ap-| Memoranda of a residence at the Court of|sons in chief employment about the court, and 
pendages, imply no excellency in the wearer, _ London. 6 a few others, the privilege being in high esteem. 
and are only admired by the weak, or the PR aot gle, Knights of the Garter appeared to have it, for 
aeiietialenn’ The next selections we wake from the Me- 


: I observed their insignium round the knee of 
“Are you designed for toys or rational| Mranda, relate to the reception of our envoy | several. There was the lord steward with his 
beings ?—the playthings of the senses, or im- by the Prince Regent, - his subsequent in-/ badge of office ; the lord chamberlain with his; 
proving companions? What, are you endued troduction to the venerable Queen Charlotte,| oojd stick, and silver stick. The foreign am- 
with reason and immortality, only to be ena-| the latter of which, at least, will be gratifying! jassadors and ministers wore their national 
moured with a piece of embroidery, or to pay |‘ S°me among us, who retain in affectionate! costumes ; the cabinet ministers, such as we 
your devotion to the colour of silk? Are you remembrance the mild virtues which adorned | .6¢ jn old portraits, with bag and sword; the 
sublimely resolved never, never to leave the her character. lord chancellor, and other functionaries of the 
world of fans, and enter the region of intelli-| February 9. Received a note from Lord|law, had black silk gowns, with full wigs ; the 
gence, and of mind? Castlereagh, informing me that the Prince Re-|bishops and dignitaries of the church had 
You should endeavour to make the home of| gent had appointed Thursday the twelfth, for|aprons of black silk. The walls were covered 
your husband the most attractive place in the| my reception at Carlton House, at a quarter|with paintings. If these were historical, so 
social world; and that you may not fail in do-| past two, previous to the levee. were the rooms. As I looked through them, 
ing this, pay a constant attention to the fol-| February 12. Had my reception. AjI thought ofthe scenes described by Dodding- 
lowing rules: competent knowledge of the world may serve|ton; of the Pelhams, the Bolingbrokes, the 
“ Be a ‘ keeper at home’ yourself. Nothing|to guide any one in the common walks of life, | Hillsboroughs; of the anecdotes and personali- 
is more injurious to domestic happiness, than| wherever he may be thrown ; more ospecially| ties of the English court and cabinet in those 
the indulgence of that gad-about propensity|if he carry with him the cardinal maxim of|days. ‘The prince had not yet left his apart- 
which some wives so fondly cherish. They/good breeding every where, a wish to please,j}ment. Half an hour went by, when Sir Ro- 
are rarely in a good humour but when they|and unwillingness to offend. But if, even in bert Chester, master of ceremonies, said to 
are gone or going from home; and it generally | private society, there are rules not to be known| me, that in a few minutes he would conduct 
happens, that what occurs during their ab-| but by experience, and if these differ in differ-]me to the prince. The Spanish ambassador 
sence tends to ruffle and irritate their temper| ent places, I could not feel insensible to the| had gone in, and I was next in turn. When 
after they return. Avoid this fatal practice.| approach of an occasion so new to me. My|he came out, the master of ceremonies advanc- 
Be in waiting to receive your husband when) first desire was, not to fail in the public duties|ed with me to the door. 
he comes from the drudgery of labour, the toil| of my mission ; the next, to pass properly Opening it, he left me. I entered alone. 
of anxiety, the wearisome duties of his profes-| through the scenes of official and personal|The prince was standing, with Lord Castle- 
sion, to repose himself in the calm of his own| ceremony, to which it exposed me. At the|reagh by him. No one else was in the room. 
fireside. Do not let him sit there alone, brood-|head of them was my introduction to the Holding in my hand the letter of credence, I 
ing over the occurrences of the day, with ad-| sovereign. I desired to do all that full respect approached, as to a private gentleman, and 
ditional feelings of mortification to sting him,| required, but not more ; yet—the external ob-|said, in the common tone of conversation, that 
arising from the circumstance of your absence. | servances of ii—what were they? ‘They defy|it was, “from the president of the United 
And when he enters, receive him with a com-| exact definition beforehand, and I had never] States, appointing me their envoy extraordinary 
placent smile and a kind expression. This|seen them. From the restraints, too, that}/and minister plenipotentiary at the court of 
will cheer him, animate his spirits, put fresh} prevail in these spheres, lapses, if you fall into| his royal highness; and that I had been direct- 
life and vigour into him, and induce him, im-| them, are little apt to be told to you; which} ed by the president to say, that I could in no 
perceptibly, to forget the contentions of the| increases your solicitude to avoid them. I|way better serve the United States, or gain 
world. And if he should, as sometimes is the| had, in some of my intercourse, caught the} his approbation, than by using all my endea- 
case, come into your presence with a contract-| impression, that simplicity was considered best} vours to strengthen and prolong the good un- 
ed brow, and speak in a repulsive tone, do| adapted to such an introduction ; also, that}derstanding that happily subsisted between 
not imitate this censurable part of his conduct,| the Prince Regent was not thought to be fond| the two conntries.” ‘The prince took the let- 
always remembering that ‘a soft answer turn-|of set speeches. This was all that I could|ter and handed it to Lord Castlereagh. He 
eth away wrath; but grievous words stir up/collect. But simplicity, all know, is a relative] then said, that he would “ever be ready on 
anger.’ idea. Often it is attainable, in the right sense,|his part to act upon the sentiments I had ex- 
** On the question of receiving visits, I would only through the highest art, and on full expe-| pressed: that I might assure the president of 
advise you mot to evince a greater fondness} rience. 


. this, for that he sincerely desired to keep up 
for it than is compatible with the tasteandthe| I arrived before the hour appointed. My|and improve the friendly relations subsisting 
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THE FRIEND. 67 
See 
between the two nations, which he regarded| here repeat. His mission commenced in 1815, | neither riches, nor honour stayed me, but to 
as so much to the advantage of both.” J re-| directly after the war between the two coun- be useful, and now I look no more so to my 
plied, that I would not fail to do so. tries. He said, that the political relations be- | great loss, yea the loss of above three thousand 

The purpose of the interview seeming to be| tween them, had been subject to the versatility | pounds, | am willing to go. Had I pressed 
accomplished, I had supposed it would here that attended all human affairs; that dissentions|my own debts with King James, that his 
end, and was about to withdraw; but the} had arisen, which however had been removed, brother owed me, there had been sixteen 
prince prolonged it. He congratulated me and, he ardently hoped, permanently removed; | thousand pounds. ‘Those that at his coming 
on my arrival. He enquired for the health of but that the reverence commanded by her|to the crown were fearful, and would have en- 
Mr. Adams, and spoke of others who had pre-| majesty’s private virtues, had been subject to|gaged with me for land, were so many, and 
ceded me in the mission, going back as far as| no such change ; it had been invariably felt by|rich, that I might have got ten thousand 
the first Mr. Pinckney. Of him, and Mr.|his government, and he could utter no wish pounds, besides which from Ireland, Barba- 
King, his enquiries were minute. more propitious to the happiness of both coun- does, Jamaica, Bermudas, Virginia, &c. that 

February 25. Having brought from my|tries, than that the future harmony between | Were moving to our province worth five thou- 
government a letter of credence to the queen,| them might be equally unalterable. The allu- sand pounds more. Six thousand pounds | 
I was this day presented to her. It was called| sion was happy, because it was just. Through- have spent here, and might have saved it all; 
a private presentation, and took place at|out a long life she had been uniformly distin-|also what my rents, and the people’s allow- 
Buckingham palace. An exchange of notes| guished by her private virtues, and her efforts | ances in the government would have yielded 
with the master of ceremonies, had made me| to imprint them upon the times. I saw her|to me: and besides all this, | have missed all 
acquainted with the previous arrangements.| sinking below the horizon; but the serenity}! can hope for from that settlement, and lost 
Lord Castlereagh had also apprised me of] that I saw, betokened, that as the splendours|my estate at present here, which is one thou- 
them. of her day were setting, she had a conscious-|sand pounds per annum. So many friends too 

I got to the palace before the hour fixed.| ness that it was not for those alone she had|have been prevented from going to my pro- 
Servants were at the door, and in the hall.| lived. vince, that it is difficult to be valued; and 


Ascending an ample staircase, the master of — which is more than all a thousand fold, I have 
ceremonies received me in one of the rooms 


For‘ The Friend.” | Jately lost my dear child, in whom I had much 
of a suite, all open, but no one else in them. RELICS OF THE WORTHIES. delight, and diversion, in my troubles. This 
When five o’clock came, he conducted me to| The founder of Pennsylvania suffered very |is my case, and they that fear God will say, I 
the audience room, which I[ entered alone. seriously in his estate, in consequence of his|have not sought myself, in the first place. 

Immediately before me was the queen. Cn| devotion to those great principles of civil and About lands I say nothing, because I hope to 
her right, was one of the princesses, her daugh-| religious freedom, of which he was so eminent | be there myself shortly, and shall as I ever did, 
ter; on her left another. Near them, were|an apostle. His writings, however, seldom|endeavour to please all. I have displaced 
two ladies in waiting, the Countess of Mac-| allude to his pecuniary affairs. The energies of| Captain Blackwell,* and left it to the provin- 
clesfield, and Countess of [llchester. All were| his mind, and the aspirations of his spirit, were |cial council to choose three, and I will name 
in full court dresses, and all standing. In|directed to higher and nobler purposes. A |one of them for my deputy governor, and till I 
another part of the room were her majesty’s| man’s principles are little worth, if he be not|have appointed one of them, the first they 
chamberlain, and the Duke of Montrose.| willing to make sacrifices of interest in the|choose shall stand such. 

These made up the assemblage. All was| sordid sense of the term, for their sake; and it} In dear love to thee, and all, evermore I 
silence. Approaching the queen, I said :—J|is well that this virtue of self-denial can be|rest thy assured friend, 

‘Having been accredited by his royal high- fully established in the character of William 
ness, the Prince Regent, as envoy extraordi-| Penn, else he might not deserve so justly the | 
nary and minister plenipotentiary from the 


title of an exampler. The period at which the P : , 
United States, I have now the honour to pre-| subjoined letter bears date, was, perhaps, the |,,,~ S. The reason I appointed Captain 
sent this letter to your majesty. In executing 


gloomiest in the history of the writer of it, and \Blackwell, was that Friends refused, (and 
the duties of my mission, I have it in charge he seems to have summed up the account of | especially eee Loyd to whom I offered it.) 
from the president so to bear myself, as to| troubles in his worldly concerns, to which was _ aa well here is of high repute as a 
give hope of gaining your majesty’s esteem ;|superadded the death of his child, a loss that rh ae Vaneeee ee though treasurer 
and this I beg to assure your majesty will be|no earthly means could restore. The indivi- lie ‘ see tai fd th’s time to{the army in Eng- 
my constant ambition.” She received the dual to whom he thus related his wrongs and Se cotland, and Ireland, a place in which 
letter. As she took it she said, that the senti-| sorrows, was one of the members of the pro-|"© might have gained many thousands by the 
ments I expressed were very obliging, and en-| vincial council, and enjoyed in a high degree |)°°" he was ones just, and refused all 
tered into conversation. Learning that I was the friendship, and confidence of Penn. Some Oe iis | -_ a great place in King Charles 
from Philadelphia, she asked questions about| notices of the life and services of Hugh Ro- rt a James aoe in Ireland, because it 
it, and others respecting the United States ;| berts, the person addressed, were published in |“°P©" c a em; besides he was expe- 
all put in a very kind spirit. The interview the first volume of this journal. uy. Ce formerly commanjed men, 
lasted about fifteen minutes. 


oe and I thought I had a treasure in him, and be- 
The queen was then seventy-six. Her birth 


Teddington near London, 6, 10th, 1689 jing not a Friend, could better deal with those 
, , , ve 

day, was on the day following. As I entered 

the room, and during the whole interview, 


My dear Friend,—My love in the trath | “2° were not, and stop their mouths, and be 
that is unalterable, salutes thee and thine, and eae wan Pa ea upon occasion. This 
there was a benignity in her manner, which,| Friends in those parts, earnestly desiring all cil Ae mage hn veil eee eae mayent 
in union with her age, her sex and her rank,| your prosperity in that world, and kingdom, | © eet ; cher Friend aa ove to John 
was both attractive and touching. ‘The tones|that has no end. I have had two letters from \aP ohn, and other Friends, when thou seest 
of her voice had a gentleness, the result in| thee, but thought thou hadst been returned ere | ee W. P. 
part of years; but full as much of intended 
suavity toa stranger. The scene as it first 


this. My many trials and bruisings have! * This Captain Blackwell proved too energetic for 
thrown me out of all correspondences, and my |the inhabitants he was authorised to govern, and 
broke upon me, its novelty, its quiet, yet im- 
pressive, stateliness, became, almost immedi- 


letters have had so many removes, that I had ‘the Quaker population soon became dissatisfied with 
ately, by her manner, one of naturalness and 
ease. My immediate predecessor, Mr. Adams, 


not thine near me. As for my going to Ame-|"i8 24ministration, and induced the ea | to 
when presented to her, made an allusion to 
qualities in her character, which, as I came to 


rica, | am now labouring to effect it, relying recall him. 
learn through a good source, was advantage- 


on the care of the good hand, and imploring —, 
ously remembered at the English court, I will 



























































Wittiam Penn. 
To Hugh Roberts in Pennsylvania. 





the tender mercies of God, and if I can com-| It is safer to be humble, with one talent 
pass it, my rejoicings will be great. It is|than proud with ten; yea, better to be an hum- 
much in the way of the cross, and anguish of ble worm than a proud angel. 

my life that 1 have not been there long since: Flavel. 
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To the Editor of “‘ The Friend.” 


























































































































































If the accompanying piece, together with| ‘Time, wi 
the lines suggested by reading it, are deemed) blot 
suitable for * The Friend,” please insert them.| From memory’s page, the maxims taught by wisdom 


THE OLD MAN. 
By L. H. Sigourney. 


Why gaze ye on my hoary hair, 
Ye children young and gay ? 
Your locks beneath the blast of care 
Will bleach as white as they. 


I had a mother once like you, 
Who o'er my pillow hung, 

Kiss’d from my cheek the briny dew, 
And taught my faltering tongue. 

She, when the nightly couch was spread, 
Would bow my infant knee, 

And place her hand upon my head 
And kneeling, pray for me. ° 


But then there came a fearful day, 
I sought my mother's bed ; 

Till harsh hands bore me thence away, 
And told me she was dead. 


I pluck’d a fair white rose, and stole 
To lay it by her side, 

And thought strange sleep enchain’d her soul, 
For no fond voice replied. 


That eve I knelt me down in love, 
And said a lonely prayer, 

Yet still my temples seem’d to glow, 
As if that hand was there. 


Years fled, and left me childhood’s joy, 
Gay sports, and pastimes dear, 

I rose a wild and wayward boy, 
Who scorn’d the curb of fear. 


Youth came, the props of virtue fled, 
But oft at day’s decline, 

A marble touch my brow congeal’d: 
Blest mother, was it thine ? 


Fierce passions shook me like a reed, 
Yet ere at night I slept, 

Thy soft hand made my bosom bleed, 
And down I fell, and wept. 


In foreign lands, I travell’d wide 
My pulse was bounding high ; 
Vice spread her meshes at my side, 

And pleasure lured my eye. 


Yet still that hand, so soft and cold, 
Maintain’d its mystic sway, 

As when amid my curls of gold 
With gentle force it lay. 


And with it breath’d a voice of care 
As from the lowly sod : 
“ My son, my only son, beware ! 
or sin against thy God.” 


Ye think, perchance, that age has stole 
My kindly warmth away ; 

And dimm’d the tablet of the soul : 
Yet when, with lordly sway, 


This brow the plumed helm display'd 
That guides the warrior throng, 

Or beauty’s thrilling finger stray‘d 
These manly locks among, 


That hallow’d touch, was ne’er forgot ; 
And now, though time has set 

His frosty seal upon my lot, 
These temples feel it yet. 


And if I e’er in heaven appear, 
A mother’s holy prayer, 

A mother’s hand and gentle fear, 

That pointed to a Saviour dear, 
Have led the wanderer there. 


"Tis true. Amid the varied changes years produce, 


on they roll; 
Virtue's blest precepts, first graven on 
the soul,” 





*S/ty thousand pounds sterling. ‘I'he fullowing 
“the tablets of| Statement of her bequests is taken from the 
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Clothed in the language of maternal love, can never be! To the Bristol Infirmary, 1,000/.—To the Anti- 
forgot. Slavery Society, 5001.—To the London poor pious 
th his wearied wing, bedewed with tears may| Clergy, 500/.—To the London Clerical Education 
Society, 100/.—To the Moravian Missionary Society, 
2001., to be partly applied towards the schools or 
stations at Greenek!oof, Gnadenthal, and other Mo- 
The erring heart obliterate the gentle dictates of the] ravian settlements at the Cape of Good Hope.—To 
voice of truth ; the Welch College, 4001.—To the Bristol Clerical 
| And we may lose the toil learned mysteries of science} Education Society, 1001.—To the Hibernian Society, 
and of art; 2001.—To the Reformation Society, 200/—To the 
| Or even cease to recollect the féw bright spots, which} Irish Religious ‘Tract and Book Society, and the 
se in the chart Irish Scripture Readers’ Socicty, 150/. each.—T'o the 
Of life, serve to illume the wayward course we've tra-| Burman Mission, and to the Society for the Conver- 
velled o’er ; sion of the Jews, 2001. each. 
Earth’s sorrows cancelling some, its cankering joys} To the following Societies or Institutions, viz:— 
still more. For Printing the Scriptures at Serampore, the Bap- 
| But those first-taught lessons, hallowed tokens of a| tist Missionary Society, the London Seamen's Bible 
| ; mother’s love ; ‘ Society, the Bristol Seamen’s Bible Society, the 
Which, with a heart yearning for her child, she fondly Liverpool Seamen's Bible Society, the London Mis- 





during youth ; 




































ae) strove : _ |sionary Society, and the Society for Printing the 
Po inculcate, “ee besought her God to fasten on its| Scriptures, 1001. each.—To the British and Foreign 
mind, 


Bible Society, 1,000/. 

All the foregoiag legacies are three per cent. con- 
sols. The following are in sterling money : 

To the Church Missionary Society, 10001, 3001. of 
which is to be applied towards the Mission among 
the Syrian Christians at Travancore, near Madras, 
in Southern India.—To the Society for Educating 
Clergyinen’s Daughters, by the Rev. Carus Wilson, 
2001.—For the Diocess of Ohio, 200/.—To the Trus. 


And by his holy aid, perfect the end for which they 
were designed ; 

These, like our hopes of heaven, however sad may be 
our lot 

Still linger around the heart, whether obeyed, or not. 

Oh, when that voice for ever’s hushed, in death’s un- 
broken sleep, 

And the fond mother has left her sorrowing child, to 


. weep tees of the New Church at Mangorsfield, 1501. 
O’er many a duty unfulfilled, and many a word un-| ‘To and for the purposes, societies and institutions 
__ kind, : after mentioned, viz:—For the Bristol Strangers’ 
Long wee ogee and o’erlooked, but now recalled) prieng Society, the Bristol Society for the Relief of 
o mind; 


Small Debtors, the Bristol Penitentiary, the Bristol 
Orphans’ Asylum, the Bristol Philosophical Institu- 
tion, the London Strangers’ Friend Society, the Com- 
missioners of Foreign Missions in America, towards 
the Schvol at Ceylon called Barley Wood, the New- 
foundland Schools, the distressed Vaudoise, theClifton 


While from the o’erburthen’d breast, bursts forth the 
deep drawn sigh, 

And tears of bitter anguish dim the o’erflowing eye; 

As conscience plies the thought that now regret is 
vain, 


Ho proats a love can bring her back to life Dispensary, the Bristol District for Visiting the Pocr, 
a ; : a nt Sailor’s H ol 
In those contriting hours, with what dear thoughts eee pat he Sees ene Coa 
entwined “ . Ps ie 
; ; eee . A To the purposes, societies, and institutions follow- 
a scenes comes stealing o’er the ing, viz:—The Christian Knowledge Society, the 


Bristol Misericordia Society, the Bristol Samaritan 
Society, the Bristol Temple Infant School, the Prayer 
Book and Homily Society, the London Lock Hospi- 
tal, the London Refuge for the Destitute, the Gaelic 
School, the Socicty for Female Schools in India, the 
Keynsham School, the Cheddar School, for Books for 
Ohio, the Bristol and Clifton Female Anti-Slavery 
Society, the Clifton Lying-in Charity, the Clifton In- 
fant School, the Clifton National School, the Clifton 
Female Hibernian Society, the Temple Poor, and for 
Pews in Temple Church, 50/. each. 

To the Bristol Harmonia and Edinburgh Sabbath 
Schools, 19 guineas each. 

Tothe Shipham Female Club, 502. To the Ched- 
der Female Club,19 guineas. To the Poor Printer’s 
Fund, 19 guineas. For the Shipham Poor, 501. To 
the Ministers of Wringtoe and Chedder, for their re- 
spective poor, 19 guineas each. To the Minister of 
Nailsca, tor the poor, 5/. To my old Pensioners at 
Wrigton, 1/. each. To the Kildare place School 
Society, Dublin, 100/. sterling, and 200/. three per 
cents. 

Iu addition to the foregoing munificent legacies, 
this pious lady has bequeathed the whole of her re- 
siduary estate, which it is expected will amount to 
a considerable sum, to the new church in the out- 
parish of St. Philip, in Bristol. 


Refined from cvery ill, from guilt’s corrupt alloy, 

They breathe alone of peace, of innocence, and joy. 

Waked by those happy scenes, again that voice we 
hear, 

Whose tones of anxious love, first soothed our infant 
ear: 

Our mother's nightly prayer that God her child would 
bless, 

Bestow on him his grace, and shield his helplessness ; 

And all the endearing arts, by which she sought to 
win 

Our deep regard for virtue, our only hate for sin. 

As memory thus depicts each proof of love she gave ; 

Her pious labours triumph even from her grave. 

Passion’s wild voice is hushed, and feelings are re- 
vealed, 

Which the young heart had garnered, but offence had 
sealed ; : 

Truths long unheeded or forgot, regain their former 
sway 

And cheer the soul with hopes which charm our griefs 


away— 
| And thus through life, when the sorrow-stricken 
heart shrinks 
From: the gaze of an unfeeling world, or the wounded 
spirit sinks 
Beneath the toils and conflicts which await us here ; 
From our mother’s lowly grave a voice salutes the ear, 
| Reanimates the drooping soul, and prompis us to rely 
On Him, who with a parent’s love, regards us from on 
high. 
llth pnt 20th. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Visiting Managers for the month.—Thomas 
Bacon, No. 190, North Front street; Edward 
Yarnall, Mulberry, near Juniper street ; Wil- 
liam Hilles, Frankford. 

Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 
mond. 

Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
ton, No. 116, south Front street; Dr. Charles 
Evans, No. 102, Union street. 


LEGACIES OF HANNAH MORE. 


This celebrated woman, it has been stated, 
had accumulated, by her writing, about thir- 


Bristol (English) Mirror. 
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For The Friend.” | hear them that were accounted great preach-| and he knew not where to go, or whom to join 
JOHN GRATTON. ers, but neglected the Divine teacher in my! himself to, and in this lonely con tition he often 
(Continued from page 62.) own heart, and the work of grace there. 1} prayed “ Lord, show me who are thy people 
It is interesting to trace the progress of the| esteemed the priests that were then in place,| and they that worship thee aright—I pray thee 
work of religion in the mind, from the first}in Oliver Cromwell’s time, and went con-|join me unto them, and enable me to serve 
dawnings of conviction for sin, until the re-|stantly to hear them, but often came home| thee that I may enjoy thy presence.” 
deemed spirit has grown up to the stature of| full of sorrow. Their doctrine of election and| Fora while he conformed to the law and 
a perfect man in Christ Jesus. ‘Too few pa-| reprobation put me into deep trouble, and I| went to the episcopal worship, but found not 
rents are aware at how early a period the Spi-| was sometimes very near concluding that I|among them that spiritual life and power 
rit of truth begins to strive with children, or} yas a reprobate. Yet I believed that men| which his awakened mind was panting after, 
how much: they may promote their advance-| who were in Christ were elected—and that} nor did the reading of the prayers and written 
ment in the heavenly race, by directing their} men out of Christ were out of the way to|sermons convey to him the edification and 
attention to this Divine monitor, and impress-| God—for Christ is the elect and chosen of|comfort which his disconsolate condition so 
ing their minds with reverence for its teach-| God, the heir of all things, and all that are in| much needed. “ Therefore,’ says he, “ I ab- 
ings. ‘The infantile mind is often powerfully| him are co-heirs of all things. If Christ be| sented myself from them, or rather I was sepa- 
convicted and brought under condemnation) theirs, then all is theirs; for Christ is all in all| rated from them by the Lord; blessed be his 
and distress for actions to which no human} to them in whom he lives and reigns.” name for ever, he hath been gracious to my 
eye has been a witness; but not knowing what} « ‘The effect of this doctrine was to increase} soul far beyond what I can express; living 
it is that is thus striving with them, they en-| my sorrows, yet I strove hard to get ease,| praises be given to his holy name for ever and 
deavour to shake off their feelings, and stifle} reading much, and praying much in secret,| for ever more.” 
the secret whisperings of the swift witness by| and I also went to hear sermons very cagerly.| From the episcopalians he went to the 
running into childish sports and amusements.|[ had now become one of the presbyterian so-| meetings of the independents, but did not unite 
For want of cultivating habits of confidence} ciety, and went much among them, and opened| himself to their society, not’ meeting among 
and affectionate familiarity, parents may pre-| the condition of my mind to some, but, alas!| them the thing which he most of all desired, 
vent their children from disclosing their mental| they could not help me, but would tell me it|the presence of the Lord to his comfort and 
conflicts to them; and not being skilful in dis-| was a good condition, and [ must be troubled| peace. “I saw,” says he, “ that without the 
cerning the spirits of their children, and never) with my sins as long as I lived; and by these| enjoyment of God's presence in my own soul, 
having had their own properly subjected to) and other means they endeavoured to per-|all was vain. It was little comfort to me-to 
the government of the cross of Christ, they|suade me to sit down contented before I was] read and hear of what others enjoved, while I 
are in danger of mistaking the origin of the} washed and cleansed from my sins. When] was destitute of it. The wise virgins’ oil 
sadness which is sometimes visible, and im-|the people sung psalms at their worship 1| would not serve them and me too, and I felt 
properly diverting their attention from these] durst not join with them in repeating the say-| that a little measure of the spirit of God was 
inward convictions, instead of encouraging] ings of David, because it would have been a|more precious than all this vain world, and 
them to give heed thereto. Great is the)lie in my mouth, for I saw I was not in the} short of this I could not rest. Now it pleased 
responsibility of the parental relation; and)condition that David was, and therefore could}the Lord to open many things in the Holy 
according as it is fulfilled with a single eye} not adopt his psalms as my song. I mourned| Scriptures to my understanding, and I was 
to the glory of God, and the guidance of| deeply because I was unholy, and though| sorely afraid of sinning against God, so that I 
his spirit, will it be instrumental in training) my neighbours thought better of me, yet 1! walked very carefully, and was grieved to see 
up souls for heaven, and preparing them for/saw that my sins and trespasses were many,| people live badly. Sometimes I enjoyed a 
the crown of glory which awaits the righteous.|and believed that Scripture which saith no| {feeling in my soul that was very precious and 


Without these qualifications parents are in| unclean thing can enter into the kingdom of|sweet to me, yet did not clearly understand 
danger of bringing on themselves the blood of] heaven, and that without holiness no man shal! what it was that occasioned it, but if at any 
their own offspring, and coming under the con-/see the Lord. ‘his brougkt me into great| time I did wrong, or said any thing amiss, then 
demnation pronounced on those who neither} trouble, and I prayed much in private places ;| this sweet feeling was gone as in a moment. 
enter the kingdom of God themselves nor suf-| and one day being on the top of a high hill,| ‘Thus | saw that whatever was offensive to a 
fer those that would enter to go in. and entirely alone, I cried with strong cries to| holy God, or reproveable in his sight, could 

In the progress of the work of redemption|the Lord that he would show me my heart.| not abide the judgment of this swift witness, 
much conflict of mind must be endured; the| ‘lhe Lord was pleased to hear and answer my| but was condemned by it, and I was also, so 
Christian life is emphatically a warfare, and| prayer at that time, and gave me to see the| far as I had joined in with it. Oh! to enjoy 
the victory is not finally won until the veil of| state of my own heart, in sucha manner that| this is a comfort beyond utterance to that soul 
flesh is put off, and the unbodied spirit admit-/[ knew it was the Lord’s doings. I plainly| that loves righteousness and hungers after it. 
ted to the blissful society of saints and angels} saw it to be deceitful, and not a good, humble| So:netimes when I have been conversing with 
in heaven. ‘I'o some, however. the warfare is| and pure heart, and [ was glad that [ saw and|a person, though they saw not that I spoke a 
more severe than others, and few | apprehend) knew what it was, but grieved that it was so| wrong word, yet this spirit of truth in my 
pass through a more painful or protracted very bad. heart gave me to see it, and condemned me 
struggle than John Gratton. * This was the first time that I was sure} for it, though perhaps it had slipt from me at 

The awful apprehension of dying in an un-| the Lord gave me an answer to my prayers,| unawares, for want of diligent heed and watch- 
prepared state sunk deep into his heart, and the} but still I had deep sorrow, and sometimes was|ing the door of my lips as I ought to have 
sense of his corrupt and sinful condition, with-| ready to wish | had never been horn, watering} done. ‘This would renew my sorrows, and 
out any clear view of the means by which deli-| my pillow with my tears. Then the Lord was| increase my tears and fears abundantly. Be- 
verance could be attained, at times almost over-| graciously pleased to put it into my mind to|ing alone on the great moor, at one time, 
whelmed him. The period in which he lived! be content and wait his time for the further| pulling heath, I was very full of exercise and 
was one of extraordinary religious excitement, | knowledge of his blessed will.” began to think that what I had sometimes felt 
and gave birth to several new sects professing} About this time King Charles the Second|so sweet and precious, and sometimes as a 
a purer and more spiritual way than the esta-| came to the throne of Great Britain, and an| swift witness and reprover, a just judge and 
blished religion. It is not surprising that his| act of uniformity was passed, prohibiting any|condemner of all unrighteousnes-, was the 
mind should have partaken of the general un-|to preach in churches but those who con-| [Holy Spirit of God; and | remembered how 
settlement, and so far as it did, the certain} formed to the order of the episcopal church.| often { had been visited by it and knew not 
effect would be to perplex and bewilder.|'The presbyterians, to whom Joho Gratton had| what it was, thinking I was not worthy to 
These circumstances may account for the fol-| become much attached, now preached their| have his Holy Spirit given to me. Now it 
lowing remarks: “1 read much and conferred} farewell sermons and quitted their flocks, a cir-| came into my mind to give much heed to the 
with many about religion, and ran to and fio to| cumstance which greatly increased his trouble| workings of this blessed spirit, which I believed 
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felt it for some time past, I was full of fears 
lest I had grieved it and sinned against the 
Holy Ghost, the thought of which brought 
great terror upon me.” 

About this time John Gratton formed an 
acquaintance with a young man whose mind 
was under exercise on the subject of religion, 
and who had become dissatisfied with the forms 
of worship then practised. They agreed to 
meet at the house of a woman, whom he after- 


ward found was called a Quaker, though he 
did not then know it, nor had he any personal 


was really the spirit of truth; and as I had 


knowledge of those people, having only tran- 
siently heard of them. When the day for their 
meeting came, two other persons also came, 
who were Friends. ‘They spent much of the 
day in religious conversation, and one of them, 
who was slow of utterance, spoke to John 
Gratton’s state ih such a manner, as to con- 
vince his judgment of the truth of the doctrine 
delivered, yet he entertained so contempt- 
ible an opinion.of the people that he could 
not bear the idea of their being right. The 
state of his feelings was one of great conflict. 
Dissatisfied with the several modes of worship 
he had tried, and anxious to be rightly directed 
in a matter so nearly affecting his eternal wel- 
fare, he besought the Lord to show him what 
to do. His natural disposition and temper 
were greatly averse to becoming a Quaker, 
for he saw that they, of all other professions, 
were the most despisefl and mean in the esti- 
mation of the world. But still the convictions 
of his own mind were in favour of their reli- 
gion and mode of worship, and after a severe 

struggle, between inclination and duty, he 

thus speaks. “It was showed me that if I 

would be a true follower of the Lamb, I must 

forsake the world, its corrupt ways and fashions, 

and all the glory, love and friendship of it. I 
saw that if 1 was obedient to the Lord, who 

had thus graciously heard my cry, I must part 

with all the repute, friendship, and praise of 
men, which I then lived in, and forsake my 
old companions, with whom I had wasted 

much precious time in vain sports and con- 

versation, with many other things which | 

highly prized, all which I must part with for 

the Lord’s sake, if | would choose him for my 

portion and follow his leadings. [ would 

gladly have had both the love of God, and the 

love of the world too, but could not. I prized 

these things so much, that the thought of los- 

ing them all for Christ's sake, was very hard 

to me, for I valued the love and favour of men 

very highly, and the cross seemed too heavy 

for me to bear. But the all-seeing eye beheld 

me, and suffered not the enemy to desiroy - 
poor soul, though he had permitted him to try 

me until the Lord was pleased to raise up hia| 
living witness and power inme. Oh! I have| 
great cause to admire the Lord’s mercies to| 
me, that I was not wholly forsaken by him ;) 
for his eye was still over me, though for a| 
time I was in deep distress.” 

His unwillingness to become a Quaker and 
take up his cross to the spirit and friendships 
of the world, induced him to seek some easier 
way to the kingdom of heaven, and meeting 
with some books written by Reeves and Mug- 





about that time, he became entangled in their 
snares. So far, however, from lessening his 


For “ The Friend.” 
I send the following extracts from the min- 


distress of mind, his associating with them did | utes of the last yearly meeting of our Friends 


but tend to increase it, and after some months 


he was fully convinced that their pretended | 


revelations were false. He now removed his 
residence, and fell among a people called 
Anabaptists, with whom he was disposed to 
fraternise, but could not be admitted unless he 
was baptised. This process was so much 
more easy and agreeable to his natural dispo- 
sition than taking up the cross and obeying 
the teachings of the grace of God in his own 
heart, that he was strongly inclined to submit 
to it. But on serious reflection and examina- 
tion he found it was not agreeable to Scripture 
authority, and could not bring his mind to be- 
lieve it right for him to undergo it. During 
this time he was often powerfully visited by the 
reproofs of the Holy Spirit, but fled from 
them and endeavoured to stifle its convictions 
because they brought him under strong con- 
demnation, and led him to see that he must 
take up his cross and deny himself if ever he 
obtained true peace. 

While he was attending the meetings of the 
Anabaptists, he found his mind much engaged 
one first day to speak to the people, and so 
strong was the impression of duty, that he 
went through the meeting up to the elders and 
requested liberty. One of them objected be- 
cause he was not in full communion and had 
not been baptised, but finally they agreed to 
admit him. He accordingly addressed the 
assembly under the influence of deep religious 
concern, which produced great contrition and 
brokenness, and he as well as many others ad- 
mired at the effect. “ The power of the Holy 


Spirit,” says he, “ flowed in me, and when it 
stupped I ceased to speak.** Falling in com- 


pany with a man from Londou who was one 
of the independents, they. went to a meeting, 
where the man desired John to pray before 
the sermon. ‘ But,’ he observes, “I felt a 
zeal to arise In me against putting men upon 
that service which it belonged to Christ alone 
to require and move men to; and accordingly 
I refused. The man prayed and preached, 
but before he had done preaching, I was so 
pressed in my spirit to pray that it was a great 
exercise to me to forbear until he had got 
through. ‘Then | prayed, and with such pow- 
er that the people were amazed, and so was I 
too, for | had never prayed so before, for I had 
both wisdom, faith and utterance given me.” 

At this time Jolin Gratton had never attend- 
ed a Friends’ meeting, and having tried vari- 
ous persuasions without finding rest to his 
weary soul, he withdrew from all religious 
societies and lived much alone. During this 
period he experienced the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost and fire to purify the soul and do away 
all the pride, notions, and empty opinions 
which he had formed in his own carnal wisdom, 
so that he became like an empty vessel, strip- 
ed of all his former experience and knowledge. 


(To be continued.) 


One rose upon a bush, though but a little 
one, and though not yet blown, proves that 
which bears it to be a true rose-tree.—Bur- 


gleton, two noted impostors who appeared) gess. 


in London, for insertion in “ The Friend ;” 
having myself derived satisfaction from observ- 
ing the sincere and deep religious concern, 
therein manifested, for the welfare of the body, 
and for the right maintenance of our doctrines 
and discipline. The Society of Friends, in 
whatever part of the world, is one body, pro- 
fessing to be directed by the one eternal uner- 
ring spirit, and bound together by the bond of 
Christian unity and love ; and I doubt not that 
many readers will accept this instance of fa- 
therly care over the church, as instructively 
applicable to our own condition, as well as to 
that part of the flock to which it was particu- 
larly addressed. Who is there, indeed, of ten- 
der religious sensibilities, but must feel his 
heart glow with a lively accordance with the 
sentiments herein contained ? N. 


— 


YEARLY MEETING, 1833. 


1. We believe that at times the Lord is 
pleased, in an especial manner, to visit nations 
by his judgments, and that they call for deep 
humiliation before him, and for that repentance 
which includes a real turning away from all 
our evil works. This was the great feature of 
that memorable fast which obtained the divine 
favour for Nineveh, after the prophet had been 
sent to pronounce its destruction. 

The true and acceptable fast to the Lord 
was declared, by the prophet Isaiah, to be, not 
the bowing of the head fora day, but the right 
performance of acts of justice and mercy. 
How loudly then are we, as Christians, called 
upon to beware of depending upon any tem- 
porary or external performances, and to ob- 
serve that daily and continual fast, which con- 
sists in the obedient homage of the soul to its 
Almighty Creator and Redeemer ! 

We have thought it right. as a Society, to 
abstain from the observance of days set apart, 
without a divine direetion, for the religious 
commemoration of particular events, or for 
national humiliation under peculiar trials. We 
consider the dictation, by man, of specific acts 
of worship, as opposed to those views of the 
spirituality of true worship, which it is our 
duty and privilege to hold. The public com- 
memoration of important events in the church, 
on certain specific days, arose and increased 
as the simplicity of Christianity declined ; and 
though they bore the semblance of piety, and 
have doubtless often been observed with sin- 
cerity, yet they tended greatly to draw men 
from the constant duties and simple worship 
which Christianity enjoined ; and led to a de- 
pendence on occasional exercises and impos- 
ing services. 

The appointment of days for national humi- 
liation, by the civil government, we consider 
to be liable to the preceding, and to other ob- 
jections. 

The imposition of religious exercises by the 
civil government, we conceive to be an in- 
fringement of the rights of conscience, and an 
intrusion on His province whose right it is to 
rule there. When we consider that the orders 
for such observances in this country are issued 
under the authority of the king, as head of the 
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Church of England, and that a form of prayer 
is commanded to be used under certain out- 





perity of the truth, to exercise a tender care 
over the younger members of our Society, 


ward penalties, we feel additionally bound,| bearing in mind the exposed situation of many 


with meekness, to refuse compliance with such | 


of them, and their critical period of life. We 


orders, and thereby to testify against that) would encourage Friends to cultivate an ac- 


usurpation which we believe to be anti-cbris-| 


tian. 
Whilst supporting these our views of the 
liberty of the gospel, let us be careful to prove, 


by our conduct and conversation, that ni 


walk in the fear of God, and do indeed believe’ 
that he rules in the kingdoms of men. May) 
we increasingly cherish that true love of our 
country which would lead us frequently to the 
throne of grace on its behalf; that so, whilst! 


quaintance with such, to call upon them at 
their places of abode, and to manifest, by the 
general tenor of their conduct towards them, 
a kind interest in their welfare and preserva- 
tion from harm, and a solicitude that they 
may be established on the right foundation in 
the faith and hope of the gospel. 

We believe this feeling of regard, if cherish- 
ed, will induce Friends, when any are not dili- 
gent in attending our religious meetings, to 





of the Society was never designed to contract 
the duty of charity between individual Friends ; 
or to lessen the claims which near relations, 
in times of necessity, have upon each other. 
In an especial manner, we esteem it the privi- 
lege and the duty of the children of persons 
who are destitute, to minister to their wants 
with an affectionate cheerfulness, and not to 
throw the care of them on others. 


(Copy) Witr1am Mantey. 


ADAM CLARK. 


A late number of the New York Christian 
Advocate and Journal, in announcing the 


we cannot lift up the sword in its defence, our} press upon them the advantage and importance| third volume of Adam Clark’s life, intro- 


prayers and intercessions may ascend availing- 
ly to Him in whose hand are the prosperity of) 
nations, and the issues of life and death. 

2. The true nature and spirit of Christian 
discipline are thus instructively unfolded by 
the Apostle Paul: “ Brethren, if a man be 
overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness ; 
considering thyself lest thou also be tempted.” 
From this passage we may learn, that the first 
object of our discipline ought to be, to restore 
offenders ; and that it should ever be conduct- 
ed in the spirit of humility, meekness, and 
love. 

While it is our steadfast endeavour, in the 
government of the church, to maintain our 
integrity in the truth, a due sense of our own 
frailty will discourage ali harsh judgment of 
our brethren; and the love of Christ, who 
came to seek and to save that which is lost, 
will lead his servants into earnest and patient 
endeavours to gather again those who are 
gone astray. Nor ought this Christian care to 
cease when disownment has taken place. It 
is the earnest desire of this meeting, that such 
individuals may not be overlooked in any part 
of the Society ; but may be the objects of the 
tender and watchful care of Friends, in order 
to their restoration. 

3. We are afresh engaged to encourage all 
Friends to watch over one another for good. 
We greatly desire the increase of true over- 
seers amongst us, under whatever name they 
may stand in the church. We exhort minis- 
ters, elders, and overseers, to take the over- 
sight of the flock, not by constraint, but will- 
ingly, and of a ready mind. May those who 
are called to minister in word and doctrine, 
be diligent in the exercise of their gifts, in the 
fear of the Lord, and in humble dependence 
on the ability which he giveth. And may the 
elders not consider themselves solely appointed 
to the care of the ministry; but maintain a 
lively concern that all the members of their 


ee 


of this primary duty. It will lead them also 
to encourage our young people to read the 
holy scriptures daily, with desires that the 
Lord may bless these invaluable writings to 
their spiritual instruction. 

And we entreat Friends to promote, espe- 
cially among the younger part of our body, 


duces several extracts from the work, charac- 
| teristic of that highly gifted and pious man ; 
one of which, of a truly interesting and in- 
structive tendency, we annex. “ Itcontains,”’ 
they remark, *‘ an account of the conversion 
i an intelligent young Catholic lady, at the 
same time giving ministers an excellent les- 


an acquaintance with the writings of our ap-|son on the necessity of always acting in strict 


proved authors, in which are set forth the|conformity to their sacred character.” 


grounds of our religious testimonies, the per- 
secutions suffered by our faithful predecessors 


We 
should have substituted Christian professors 
for ministers, considering the lesson of gene- 


in the support of them, and many instances of| ral application. 


the visitations of divine love so often mercifuily 
granted in early life. 

In order to bring our members, and more 
especially our younger Friends, under notice, 
with reference to the foregoing advice, this 


“ It is impossible, Joseph,” said A. Clark, 
addressing himself to his son, “ that a minis- 
ter of God should ever be a private man; even 
in his most trivial intercourse with others, it 
is never forgotten what his office is: the habit 


meeting recommends to monthly meetings, 
that provision be made, at least once in the} or example from the company and conduct of 
year, for the reading over of their respective) a public minister : such as we, are constantly 
lists of members, either by the elders and| living under the observation of mankind, and 
overseers, or by the said Friends, together with) he who is always observed, should never ven- 


any other well concerned men and women,|ture on dubious conduct, or suppose for a 
oment that what he does in the view of an- 


Friends of the monthly meeting, whom it may|m 
think proper to unite with them. Monthly) other, can ever be a matter of indifference or 
meetings are left at libérty, in the performance) be regarded as a trifle. I will tell you of a 
of this service, if preferable, to read their lists| curious circumstance that happened to me 
of members when collectively met. ‘some years ago. Ina day or two from the 
5. We have ever esteemed the duty of min- time that I refer to, 1 was about to set off 
istering to the wants of the poor as one of pri- from London to Ireland: a friend desired me 
mary obligation. ‘This duty ought to be exer-| to take charge of a young lady to Dublin, te 
cised cheerfully and without grudging, and in| which | readily agreed, and she was sent to 
assisting our poorer brethren, care should be|me at the coach. I soon found, from her 
taken not to wound their feelings. It highly conversation, that she was a Roman Catholic, 
becomes a people professing to be united in and I also quickly perceived that she had been 
the faith and hope of the gospel, to provide! led to entertain a very high opinion of me. 
for the relief of their own poor. The care of| After we had travelled some distance, talking 
the poor was one of the earliest evidences| occasionally on various subjects, the daylight 
which Christianity afforded to the gentiles, of} began to sink fastly away, when she took out 
the superiority and divine character of its prin-}of her reticule a small catholic book of 
ciples ; and a similar provision for those who| prayers, and commenced most seriously her 
are united with us in religious fellowship, ap-|evening devotions. While she was reading, 
pears to have been one of the earliest occa-|such thoughts as these occurred to me, ‘ I 
sions of our meetings for discipline. ‘The| believe this lady to be sincere in her reli- 


of every one’s mind is to expect information 


respective meetings may walk in the paths of| provision made for its poor by our Society, is,) gious creed, which I think to be a very dan- 


safety, and be led into the pastures of life. 


however, it should be remembered, entirely a| gerous one ; she appears toe be of an ingenu- 


We earnestly desire that every appearance of| voluntary one; and its only ground is Christian| ous temper, and to feel much personal re- 


good may be cherished, that counsel and en- 
couragement may be extended to the young 
and inexperienced, and a parental care exer- 
cised over those who appear to be in danger 
of wandering from the fold of Christ. May 
the body be thus edified in love, and the fel- 
lowship of the gospel increase amongst us. 

4. This meeting earnestly recommends to 
all Friends who are concerned for the pros- 


charity. Whilst enjoining the duty of charity! spect for me ; is there not here, then, a good 
on those who are of ability to extend it, we| opportunity as well as subject to exercise my 
would remind our poor friends, that it is their| influence, and to deliver her if possible, from 
duty, by frugality and industry, to use their|her erroneous creed! But,’ continued I, in 
strenuous endeavours to maintain themselves| my thoughts, ‘was she uot entrusted to my 
and their families; and by small savings in|care? would her friends have so entrusted 
time of health, to provide for sickness and old/ her had they ever suspected that an attempt 
age, so as not to be dependent on others. at proselytism would be made? would not 

We would also observe, that the provision|the attempt be a breach of trust, and should 
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THE FRIEND. 





I, even were ultimate good to accrue to Miss| minister may, and should always be, the|newspapers, and other means, they are labour- 


——, be a morally honest man?’ |} instantly 
felt that my own honesty must be preserved 
though the opportunity of apparent good 
might be lost. In a short time, Miss 
closed her book with this observation, ‘ We 
catholics, Dr. Clark, think it much better to 
believe too much than too little.” I replied, 
* But, madam, in our belief we should recol- 
lect that we never should yield our assent to 
what is contradictory in ilself, or to what con- 
tradicts other ascertained truths.’ ‘This was 
the only observation JI made that looked at all 
toward catholicisin: in process of time we 
arrived at our journey’s end, and | deposited 
her safely in the hands of her friends. 





“From that time till about two years ago, | 


I never heard of Miss ——-, till we met in 
the following way :—I had been preaching 
at Chelsea chapel ; and on entering the ves- 
try, after the service, a lady followed me, 
shook hands, spoke with much emotion, and 
said,‘ Do you not recollect me, Dr. Clark ? 
Iam Miss , whom you kindly took care 
of to Ireland: | was then a catholic, now | 
am a protestant, and have suffered much in 
consequence of the change.’ 1 enquired 
how the alteration in her views was effected, 
and-she gave me in detail, the account which 
I will shortly sum up to you. When she 
heard to whom she was about to be entrusted, 
she resolved closely to watch and observe 
this eminent protestant minister; she was 
pleased with the conversation and the friend. 
liness showa to her, and was so struck with 
the observation I had made in the coach, that 
she said it absolutely afterward haunted her, 
caused her to examine and think for herself, 
and at last led her to freedom from her thral- 
dom: ‘ but,’ said she, ‘1 should never have 
been induced to examine, had it not been for 
the examination which I had previously made 
of you. From the first moment you entered 
the coach I watched you narrowly; [ thought. 





now I have a fair opportunity of knowing | 


something of these protestants; and | will 
judge if waat | have heard of therm be true. 
Every word, every motion, every look of 
yours, sir, was watched with the eye of a 
Jynx : I felt you could not be acting a part 


observed: the result of all was, your con- 
duct conciliated esteem, and removed preju- 


dice ; your one observation on belief, Jed me! 


Christian instructer.’’ 


| ENGLISH FACTORIES BILL. 


| The following is an abstract of the bill 
;passed at the recent session of the British 
‘parliament, for the relief of children and 
jyouth working in factories. 

1. In the first place, the factory act pro- 
vides that for the protection of the health and 
interests of the rising generation, no persons 

junder 18 years of age shall be allowed to 
work in a mill or factory in the night at all, 
jand the night is defined to be the time that 
intervenes between half-past eight o’clock in 
the evening and half-past five in the morning. 

2. In the second place, the act provides 
jthat no child under nine years of age shall be 
admitted to work in a factory at all at any 
time of the day, or under any conditions. In 
looking at the report of commissioners, how 
different do we find the present practice! « It 
appears in evidence,” says these gentlemen, 
\ that in some rare instances children begin 
- work in factories at five years of age; it is 
not uncommon to find them there at six; 
many are under seven, still more under eight; 
but the greater number are nine.” 

3. In the third place, we find it provided 
that children between nine and thirteen years 
of age are only to be allowed to work eight 
hours a-day, or forty-eight hours a week. 

4. In the fourth place, the act limits the 
hours of working for young persons between 
thirteen and eighteen years of age to twelve 
hours a-day, or sixty-nine hours a week, ex- 
clusive of an hour and a half for meals in the 
icourse of the day. 

5. In the fifth place, the act allows two 
whole holy-days and eight half holy-days in 
the year; the period of the latter to be de- 
i|termined by the master or employer. 

6. In ascertaining the age of the children 
whose admission ipto factories is allowed, or 
whose scale of hours is graduated from nine 
to eighteen. the simple assurance of those 
interested is not to be taken. “The paternal 
care of the law requires the certificate of a sur- 
geon that the child is of “ the usual strength 








‘|and appearance of children of the age” to be 
for you could not suspect that you were 8° / admitted or protected. 
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to those examinations, which the Spirit of| 
God has blessed to my conversion ; and |) 
now stand before you, the convert of your) 
three days’ behaviour between London and} It wili be remembered by our readers, that 
Dublin.’ lon the Bist day of the present month, the 

“ You see from this account, Joseph,” con-| lottery system will be abolished in the states 
tinued my father, “ how all ministers should| of Pennsylvania and New York by legislative 
ever feel themselves as public men; how/enactments of those states respectively.— 
cautious should be their conduct, and how| This is a subject for congratulation and pleas- 
guarded their conversation. Had I attempted | ing reflection with every one who cherishes a 
to proselytise this lady, all her prejudices|due regard to pure morals, and consults the 
would have been up in arms; had my be- 
haviour been unbecomingly light or cauesless-| not, however, 
ly austere, she would have been either dis-| extirpating this pestilence to society will be 
gusted or repelled, and her preconceived|then accomplished. ) 
notions of protestants would have been con-| that the lottery mongers are indefatigable in 
firmed : she saw and heard what satisfied her:| their efforts to produce an impression in their 
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true happiness of the community. It must) 
be inferred that the work of} 


ing to produce an excitement among the 
people by artfully representing the measures 
against the lottery system, as an infringement 
of their civil rights. Besides, it should not 
be forgotten, that in several of our sister 
states, lotteries are still countenanced, and 
while that is the case, that there can be no 
positive assurance of exemption from the 
consequent evils, even in those states where 
by law they are prohibited. 

It is therefore with satisfaction we announce 
the appearance of a new and revised edition 
of the pamphiet, “ Brief survey of the great 
extent and evil tendency of the lottery system, 
as existing in the United States,’ copious ex- 
tracts from which we inserted some months 
ago. ‘The design of this publication is to dif- 
fuse correct information over the United 
States, in the hope that each member of the 
union may be induced to relinquish a system 
so fraught with moral mischief and political 
calamity ; and the author has availed himself 
of the opportunity presented by the present 
edition of supplying several additional facts 
and reasonings. Notwithstanding, therefore, 
the traffickers in the nefarious business will 
soon be routed from two of their strong holds; 
that the two hundred lottery offices distributed 
through ours treets will disappear; that in this 
city, to use the language of our author, we 
shall no longer “* Witness the assemblies at the 
arcade on these occasions,” (the drawings,) 
where “hundreds of wretched persons are 
collected, whose intense anxiety is read in 
their flushed and distorted countenances ;” no 
longer “ listen to the loud imprecations and 
blasphemy, mingled with the scarcely audible 
whisper of profane delirium, and intoxicating 
joy, upon the announcement of a prize !’’ yet 
may we not relax in vigilance and activity to 
improve every tneans of extending, in this res- 
pect, the work of reformation ; for which end 
we would suggest to our readers in every 
quarter, the expediency of furnishing them- 
selves with copies of this able and important 
publication, as an efficient means of difiusing 
light and knowledge on the subject. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

An arrangement having been made with the 
Agent of the West Chester Rail Road Line, 
for the conveyance of packages to and from 
the school, they may be left at the stage 
office, No. 190 Market st. between Sth and 
6th st. where a box will be provided to re- 
ceive them. 


The committee charged with the care of 
the Boarding School at West Town, will meet 
in Philadelphia, on sixth day, the 13th of 12th 
month, at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

The visiting committee will meet at the 
school on the seventh day preceding. 

Tnomas Kimper, Clerk. 


Marnriep, on the third instant, at Friends’ meetin 
house, New street, Clayton Newso xp, of Springfield, 
New Jersey, to Susan H. daughter of Joseph Trot- 





We have understood ter, of Philade!phia. 





, at Friends’ meeting house on Pine street, 
on the fourth instant, Norriss Tempe, of Chester 
county, to Susan S. Smira, daughter of John M. 


thus, even in social intercourse, the public] favour; that through the columns of certain | Smith, late of this city. 
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